Sue Brobst 


In the far West no voice has sounded more clearly and courageously the call 
to women to demand their rights as humans, than that of Sue Brobst of Los 
Angeles, organizer and first President of the Business Women's Legislative 
Council of California. Miss Brobst, one of the leading business women of 
Los Angeles, has been the unremitting foe of protective labor laws for women 
which place women, in regard to hours and wages, in the same category as 
children. Her great services to the women of Califcrnia were recognized at 
the recent Biennial of the Business Women's ative Council when the title 
of Honorary President of the Council was conferred upon her and she was 
presented with a miniature in oil from an original daguerreotype of 
| Lucretia Mott. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 
“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 1 
House Joint Resolution | Number 1 


Introduced in the Senate March 10, 1933, 
by Senator JoHN d. TowNSEND, Delaware. 


Introduced in the House March 9, 1933, 
by REPRESENTATIVE Louis LUDLOW, Indiana. 


_ National Woman’s Party 


Edna St. Vincent Millay 


| Equal Rights 
Our Aim Is Justice 


WRITER in the Journal of the American Association of University 
Women finds fault with the Copeland-Dickstein Nationality Law. 
She questions its effectiveness in bringing about a simplification in 
the nationality laws, and also in promoting “real N between men and 
women.“ 

The flrst objection may be dismissed at once. Where there is conflict 


: between matters of form, ergo simplification of the laws, and justice, justice 


must prevail. More serious is the charge that the law does not stand for 


genuine equality. 


Before the passage of the Copeland-Dickstein Bill, the 8 wife of 
an American could become naturalized after one year's residence in this 
country, whereas the alien husband of an American was compelled to go 
through the regular naturalization process requiring five years’ residence. 
Today the residence required for both is three years, without declaration of 


intention. The critic of the new law asserts that the laws of many countries 


render stateless a woman citizen who marries an alien, a fate not so fre- 


quently shared by men who marry foreigners and that, in consequence, the 


effect of the law is to prolong statelessness for many foreign wives of Ameri- 
can husbands from one to three years, with doubtful compensating advantages 
for men. 

But, if it is a ‘hardship for women to have to wait three years to acquire 
citizenship, is it not likewise an advantage for men to have the pre-naturali- 
zation period reduced from five years to three? 

If it is true that women are more frequent victims of statelessness than 
men, that is the fault of the laws of the countries of which they were nationals, 
not of our own laws. Shall justice be denied in this country because denied 
to citizens of others? Also, conceding that statelessness is a serious misfor- 
tune, the fact remains that every foreigner risks it who applies for naturaliza- 
tion, whether man or woman and whether married or unmarried. 7 

“When a person renounces his allegiance to the state of origin,” declares 
Catheryn Seckler-Hudson in her recent intensive study of “Statelessness,” “or 


otherwise loses his nationality, his status can no longer be that of a national.” 


If an alien who applies for citizenshi is denied that right, there is grave 


— 


possibility that the er ot his origin may refuse to recognize him as 


a citizen. 


UT the risk is worth the reward. Citizenship is a high privilege and if, in 
acquiring it, many aliens must incur a temporary statelessness, the dis- 
advantage to these individuals would not be comparable to the danger involved 
to the country if foreigners were admitted to citizenship without any or too 
short a preliminary period for testing their fitness. 

So far as the statelessness of foreign women who marry Americans is 
concerned, the obvious remedy lies in international compact. The critic of 
the law herself concedes this. And we would call her attention to the fact 
that a step in this direction has already been taken by the adoption of the 
Pan American Nationality Treaty at Montevideo which the United States 
has ratified and which is now open for adherence to the whole world. 

The main object accomplished by the law is that American mothers now 
have the same rights as fathers to transmit nationality to their children. 
We do not assert that the nationality laws are thereby rendered ideal in every 
respect, our concern with the nationality laws being that they should 
stand for even-handed justice between men and women. But we differ with 
the writer of the editorial when she says that the gain was made at expense 
to those foreign-born children who have previously been able to claim Ameri- 
can citizenship on the basis of the American citizenship of both parents or 
the father. “Such children,” she asserts, “became American citizens at birth.” 
As a matter of fact, there were instances before the passage of the law where 
even such children had to submit both to declaration of intention and oath 
of allegiance as necessary preliminaries to the establishment of incontestible 
citizenship. But why be-labor the point when fundamental justice requires 


that a mother should have the same right to bestow nationality as a father? 


The editorial expresses regret that the bill was “rushed through” before 
consideration was given to the draft of the President’s Commission on the 
subject. The State Department had twelve years to remove a crying injustice 
to American mothers. What has happened is, in our opinion, matter for con- 
gratulation for the National Woman’s Party, hardly for commiseration with 
the State Department. | 
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New Forged Shackle Women Workers 


ers learned of the compact entered 
into by seven northeastern States pro- 
viding for the adoption by those States 
of minimum wage standards for women 
and minors. 
The compact can become effective oe 


5 Eoual. Ricuts of June 16 our read- 


if ratified by the Legislatures of the 


seven States, which include Connecticut, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, New York and Rhode 


Island. But if ratified, seven of the prin- 


cipal industrial States of the Union and 
one-seventh of all the States will, by mak- 
ing it more difficult for women to get 
jobs, or to keep them, throw thousands of 
experienced women workers on the un- 
employment scrapheap; at the same time 
giving strength to the fetish in the minds 
of the unthinking that woman is humanly 
less than man because, like the child, she 
needs to be specially “protected.” 

This situation was bad enough in all 
conscience, but just two weeks later the 
same unreasoning fetishism which swayed 
the Governors of these seven States laid 
its grip upon Congress. Among the 
strongest advocates of the interstate com- 
pact was the President. Early in the 
year he had sent telegrams to the Gover- 
nors of thirteen States urging them to 
obtain minimum wage legislation for 
women similar to that prescribed by the 
Wald bill in New York. Now by joint 
resolution of the House and Senate, 
passed June 13, the President is author- 
ized to accept membership for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in the 
International Labor Organization, which 
is part of the machinery of the League of 
Nations, and which, while ostensibly 
created to “advance the welfare of labor 
throughout the world” has, through advo- 
cacy of special labor laws for women, been 
notoriously unjust to women. 

It is of the greatest importance that 
members of the Woman’s Party should 
acquaint themselves with the contents of 
these two documents — the compact and 
the joint resolution—so that they may 
realize how precarious on every front is 
the fate of the woman worker and may 
renew their efforts to stem the tide of 
discriminatory laws which threatens to 
become world-wide. Here are the texts: 


Compact FoR ESTABLISHING UNIFORM 
STANDARDS FOR CONDITIONS OF EMPLOY- 
MENT, PARTICULARLY WITH REGARD TO 
THE MintmumM Wace, IN States Ratt- 
FYING THE SAME. 


— 


TITLE I 


Policy and Intent 
Wuereas, enforcement among the in- 
dustrial States of the Union of reasonably 
uniform standards for labor in industry, 
determined in accordance with the general 


welfare, would not only benefit labor but 


would be of real advantage to employers — 


removing the pressure toward low wages, 
long hours of work, exploitation of minors 
and women, and similar action commonly 
admitted to be injurious to all concerned ; 
and 

Wuereas, the advantages of such uni- 
form standards have already been indi- 
cated by the operation of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act and the codes of 
fair competition adopted thereunder; and 

Wuersas, such operation points to the 
desirability of continued uniform legis- 
lation affecting labor standards, by Fed- 
eral action or otherwise, and of joint 
action by the States to establish such uni- 
form, standards; and 

Wuerseas, the establishment of reason- 
ably uniform standards in States con- 
cerned with the same general fields of in- 
dustry and competitors in the same mar- 
kets will afford the advantages of sta- 
bility in labor legislation to all concerned, 
with disadvantage to none. 

Now, Therefore, The States whose Com- 
missioners have signed this compact and 
which have, by their legislatures, ratified 
the same, acting to promote the general 


welfare of the people, do hereby join in 


establishing the said, compact to provide 
uniform minimum standards affecting la- 
bor and industry in the said States. 

Provided, however, that nothing herein 
contained shall be construed as abroga- 
ting, repealing, modifying or interfering 
with the operation of laws already in 
effect in any State party hereto which 
establish standards equivalent to or above 
those herein specified, nor to prevent or 
discourage the enactment of additional 
laws establishing similar or higher stand- 
ards; nor shall anything herein contained 
repeal or affect any laws concerning con- 
ditions of employment that are not in 
conflict herewith or that deal with sub- 
ject not included herein; and 

Provided, further, that no part of any 
Title of this compact nor of any legisla- 
tion adopted in pursuance thereof, except 
as may be expressly specified in such 
Title or in such legislation, shall be in 
effect in any State party hereto until this 
compact shall have been approved as pro- 
vided in Section 6 of Title II, but when- 
ever Titles I and II hereof and any other 
Title included herein are so approved and 
ratified, such Titles shall be in full force 
and effect as laws of the States so approv- 
ing and ratifying the same. 


— — 


Trrin 

| General Pre Provisions 

Section 1. Each State party to this 
compact shall require its administrative 
agency or agencies charged with the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of this com- 
pact and of State laws relating thereto, to 
make comprehensive and detailed reports 
concerning the operation and administra- 
tion of said compact and laws: Such 
agency shall report at least once each 
year and shall send copies of such report 
to the interstate commission established 
under the following section, to the Gov- 
ernors of the several ratifying States and 
to the appropriate administrative agen- 
cies in such States. 
Sec. 2. Each State party hereto shall 


make provision for a continuing unpaid 


commission representing industry, labor, 
and the public, and appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of said State, to deal with the other 
ratifying States concerning questions 
arising under this compact and the opera- 
tion of the same within the limits of their 
respective States. The chairman of such 


State commission shall be designated by 
the Governor and shall be the represen- 


tative of his State on an interstate com- 
mission which shall be composed of the 
representatives so designated by the sev- 
eral States parties to this compact. The 


Governors of the signatory States shall re- 


» 


quest the President of the United States 


to appoint a representative of the Federal 
Government to the interstate commission. 
The expense of the interstate commission 
shall be shared by the States ratifying 
this compact. The interstate commission 
shall annually make a report of its activi- 
ties and shall furnish copies to the Gov- 
ernors of the ratifying States and to the 
permanent commissions of such States. 

Sec. 3. Should any question arise on 
the part of one or more of the States rati- 
fying this compact, concerning a matter 
involved in said compact or in any State 
law adopted in pursuance thereof, then 
such question shall be brought before the 
said interstate commission for considera- 
tion. Said interstate commission shall 
make any necessary investigations, shall 
publish its findings and any recommenda- 
tions and shall furnish copies of such 
findings and recommendations to the 
State commissions in each State party to 
this compact. 

Sec. 4. If any ratifying State should 
desire a modification of any provision or 
provisions of this compact, or a revision 
of the entire compact, or if for any reason 
it should become desirable to extend the 
scope of said compact, the aforesaid inter- 
state commission shall, upon the appli- 
cation of one or more of the ratifying 
States, and after 30 days’ notice to the 
Governors and State commissions of the 
other States, proceed to consider such 
application and the reasons advanced for 
the proposed modification or revision and 
shall make such recommendations to the 
ratifying States concerning the same as 
may seem fitting and proper. Whenever 
said modification, revision or extension 
is ratified in the manner prescribed in 
Section 6 of this Title for the ratification 
of this original compact and the Congress 
of the United States has consented there- 
to, then such modification, revision or ex- 
tension shall be in full force and effect in 
the States ratifying the same. 

Sac. 5. Each State party to this com- 
pact agrees that it will not withdraw 
therefrom until it has reported to the 
interstate commission the reasons for its 
desire to withdraw. The interstate com- 
mission shall, upon receipt of such report, 
investigate the situation and shall, within 
six months, submit its recommendations. 
If the State still desires to withdraw from 
the compact, it shall defer such action for 
two years from the date of the findings of 
the interstate commission. 

Sec. 6. Upon ratification by the legis- 
lative act of the requisite number of 
States as specified in subsequent titles 
of this compact, and with the consent of 
the Congress of the United States, this 
compact shall be in full force and effect 
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in the States ratifying the same. Each 
State so ratifying shall forthwith enact 
necessary and suitable legislation to es- 
tablish and maintain the minimum stand- 
ards set forth in the following Title or 
Titles and shall make provision for the 
continuing State commission required by 
Section 2 of this Title. The appropriate 
administrative agencies of each State 
shall thereafter enforce and supervise the 
operation of the laws relating to this com- 
pact and the laws enacted to make the 
provisions of said compact effective. 

Sec. 7. Any State may at any time be- 
come a party to this compact by taking 
the action required by the preceding sec- 
tion of this Title to ratify the same, sub- 
ject to the consent of the Congress of 
the United States. B 

Sec. 8. If any part of this compact or 
the application thereof to any person or 
circumstance should be held to be con- 
trary to the constitution of any ratifying 
State or of the United States, all other 
separable parts-of said compact and the 
application of such parts to other per- 
sons or circumstances shall continue to 
be in full force and effect. we 


TrrLn III 


Minimum Wage 


Section 1. No employer shall pay a 


woman, or a minor under 21 years of 
age, an unfair or oppressive wage. 
Sc. 2. The State agency administering 
the minimum wage law enacted in con- 
formity with this compact shall have au- 
thority to investigate the wages of women 
and minors; to appoint wage boards, upon 
which employers, employees and the pub- 


lie shall have equal representation, for 


the purpose of recommending minimum 
fair wage rates for women and minors; 
and, after a publie hearing, to enter di- 
rectory orders based on the determina- 
tions of the wage boards, together with 
such administrative rulings as are appro- 
priate to make the determinations effec- 
tive; and may have further authority, 
without the agency of a wage board, to 
enter such orders in the case of occupa- 
tions with less than a specified number of 
employees. 

Sec, 3. The State administrative agency 
and wage boards appointed by such agency 
shall have authority to administer oaths 
and to require by subpoena the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of records relative to the wages 
of women and minors. 

Sec. 4. The State administrative agency 
shall have further authority to inspect, to 
determine compliance with its orders; to 
publish. the names of employers violating 
a directory order; and, after a directory 
order has been in effect for a specified 
period, to make such order mandatory 
after a public hearing thereon. | Such 
mandatory order shall carry a penalty of 
fine, imprisonment, or both. Said agency 
shall have authority to reconvene wage 
boards or to form new wage boards for 
the purpose of modifying wage orders. 
It shall have authority at any time on its 
own motion to modify administrative reg- 
ulations after a public hearing thereon. 


Sec. 5. The State administrative agency | 


shall have authority to issue special li- 
censes to employees who, by reason of 
physical or mental condition, are incap- 
able of earning the minimum fair wage 
rate established for the occupation in 


“ 


which they are employed. Said agency 
shall have authority to take assignment 
of wage claims at the request of women or 
minor employees paid less than the mini- 
mum wage to which they are entitled 
under a mandatory order, and to bring 
legal action necessary to collect such 
claims. Such employees shall be author- 
ized, under the statute, to recover by civil 


But cannot give you love; 
Hew can they give what 


? 
Those themselves of sundry 


possess? 
who avail 


women 
give you 


the silly 


2 
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action the full amount to which they are 
entitled under a mandatory fair wage 
order. 
Sec. 6. Employers subject to the mini- 
mum wage law enacted in conformity here- 
with shall be required to keep specified 
records including the names, addresses, 
occupations, hours and wages of the wom- 
en and minors in their employ; to permit 


records by 


— 
a 


Equal Rights 


the inspection and transcript of such 
the State administratiive 
agency and its authorized representatives; 
and upon request, to furnish said agency 
with a sworn statement of the same. Em- 
ployers shall further be required to post 
and maintain the notices regarding wage 
orders issued by the State administrative 
agency. 

Sec. 7. Each minimum wage law so 


enacted shall contain provisions for ap- 


peal to the courts on questions of law by 
persons aggrieved by the decisions of said 
agency. Said law shall also contain a 
provision to the effect that in no case 
shall wage orders or decrees entered un-. 
der a previously existing law be nullified 
until the provisions of the law enacted in 
conformity herewith have become opera- 
tive and until new wage orders covering 
the same occupations have been entered 
and made effective. 

Sec. 8. Each minimum wage law en- 
acted in conformity herewith shall con- 
tain a saving clause to the effect that if 
any provisions of such law or its appli- 
cation be held invalid, the remainder of 
the law and its application elsewhere 
shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 9. Mandatory fair wage legisla- 
tion now in effect in any of the signatory 
States, and such legislation in course of 
passage in any of such States as is in 
conformity with the provisions of this 
compact, is hereby declared to meet the 
minimum standards required by this com- 
pact. 

Sec. 10. This compact as applied to 
minimum wage shall, when ratified by 
two or more States in accordance with 
the provisions of section 6 of Title II, be 
in full force and effect in the States 80 
ratifying the same. „ or, 

In Witness Whereof the Commission- 
ers of the States of Connecticut, Maine, 
New Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, 
and of the Commonwealths of Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania have signed this 
compact in a single original which shall 
be deposited in the archives of the Depart- 
ment of State of the United States of 
America at Washington, D. C., and of 
which a duly certified copy shall be for- 
warded to the Governor of each of the 
signatory States. „ 

Done at Concord, New Hampshire, this 
twenty-ninth day of May in the Lear of 
our Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred 
and Thirty-four. | 


The text of S. J. Res. 131 is: 
IN THE SENATE OF THE Unitrep Sates 
June 6, 1934 | 


Mr. Robinson of Arkansas introduced 
the following joint resolution; which was 
read twice and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. | 

JOINT RESOLUTION 
Providing for Membership of the United 
States in the International 
Labor Organization | 
WHEREAS progress toward the solution 


of the problems of international compe- 


tition in industry can be made through 
international action concerning the wel- 
fare of wage earners; and 

Wuereas the failure of a nation to 
establish humane conditions of labor is 
an obstacle in the way of other nations 
which desire to maintain and improve the 
conditions in their own countries; and 

Wuereas the United States early rec- 
ognized the desirability of international 


: TO GIRLS 
Harriet Howe 
This is your world. 
Your children’s, after you... 
: Do you not care to make 
. It cleaner for their baby feet? 
Up through the centuries 
Of toil and strife and pain, 
Of grief and shame 
| That seared the souls 
Of those who bore you into life, 
You come ... today ... to freedom 
That your granddams never dared to 
dream. 
The — yours, to shape it as you 
w 
— The E heaven are waiting on your 
ö You are the human race, 
— You are the great creative consciousness 
Men grew to form at your desire, but 
outgrew you; 
And took the wealth and power and ease 
; And gave you farthings, laughter for your 
sophistry and flattery and 
| us 
While love, Great Love, sits weeping 
In the deeps of your own heart. 
Men are your children, never yet matured; 
Teach them to reverence their source. 
Ignore their empty, pretty words, : 
Refuse toys they bring, 
work 
r. 
ver will be 
grow strong; 
hearts a sleeps 
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cooperation in matters pertaining to labor 
and took part in 1900 in establishing, and 
for many years thereafter supported, the 
International Association for Labor Legis- 
lation; and 

WHEREAS the International Labor Or- 
ganization has advanced the welfare of 
labor throughout the world through 
studies, recommendations, conferences, 
and conventions concerning conditions of 
labor; and | 

Wuereas other nations have joined the 
International Labor Organization with- 
out being members of the League of Na- 
tions; and 


WHereEas special provision has been 
made in the constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization by which mem- 
bership of the United States would not 


- impose or be deemed to impose any ob- 


ligation or agreement upon the United 
States to accept the proposals of that 
body as involving anything more than 
recommendations for its consideration; 
therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Oongress assembled, That the 
President is hereby authorized to accept 
membership for the Government of the 


173 


‘United States of America in the Inter- 


national Labor Organization, which, 
through its general conference of repre- 
sentatives of its members and through 
its International Labor Office, collects in- 
formation concerning labor throughout 
the world and prepares international 
conventions for the consideration of mem- 
ber governments with a view to improv- 
ing conditions of labor. 

Sec, 2. That in accepting such member- 
ship the President shall assume on be- 
half of the United States no obligation 
under the covenant of the League of 
Nations. 


for Equal 


thusiasm which Sara B. Cummings 

has thrown into her work of re- 
organizing the Philadelphia Branch, con- 
verting it into one of the most influential 
and effective of the city units in the Wom- 
an’s Party—which, not content with its 
own rapid growth, is throwing out ten- 
tacles that must invariably result in the 
rallying of the entire State to the Party 
standards— was also infused into the 
speech which she made recently at the 
“Victory Dinner” of the Eastern Con- 
ference of the Party in Atlantic City. 

A phenomenally successful organizer 
herself, it was not surprising that Mrs. 
Cummings should choose “Organization” 
She said in 
part: 

“It is, indeed, a great privilege to ad- 
dress this splendid group of women who 
have come to this Conference chiefly as 
a matter of duty, far beyond that of mere 
interest. There are, in our midst, women 
not only from our Eastern States, but 
also from those adjacent and, indeed, far 


T HE apparently inexhaustible en- 


remote. We have with us the toilers in 


the vineyards as well as the nationally 
and internationally recognized leaders 
among women renowned for their great 
wisdom, discernment of world politics, 
honesty of purpose, sincerity of sacrifice, 
and possessing all qualities necessary to 
bring about equality and justice in a 
world torn by disorganization and de- 
rangement. We who are privileged to 
work with these women and for them, 
to break bread with them, to be entrusted 
with their confidence, fully realize our 
blessing. It is for us to prove our worthi- 

ness of their trust, a truly great under- 
taking because, in espousing the cause 
of the Woman’s Party, we, individually 
and collectively, become a part of the 
human machinery that is bent on bring- 
ing about complete emancipation of wom- 
en not only in the United States but in 
the entire world. Are we ready for this 
task? In spirit and faith, yes. Have we 
the machinery aforementioned? I think, 
not sufficient. However, when we review 
the epochal successes accomplished by our 
Party leaders within the last few months, 


especially by Doris Stevens, our distin- 


guished guest, we who are out in the field 
take on renewed courage; we highly re 
solve that, in the future, our cooperation 


and response to their orders shall be 


stronger than ever before. Our ‘bit’ 
which was so infinitesimal compared with 
the enormity of their objectives may have 
seemed to us only a ‘flash in the pan’; 
but it indicated the richness of the rock 
from which it came. 

J remember as a child, when I went 
to church, how I used to marvel at the 
length of a sermon that could be preached 
on such a few words. It seemed as if 
there was no end to the ramifications into 
which the preacher could be led by one 
apparently unobtrusive word. In fact, 
the shorter the text, the longer, invari- 
ably, was the sermon. The théme Tor this 
occasion is ‘Organization for Equal 
Rights, three huge words and a connec- 
tive. Were one to discourse completely 
on each, you would be at the point of 
exhaustion long before the limits of the 


word were reached. Therefore, I will 


start and stop with the first, ‘Organiza- 
tion,’ and make no further claims than 
merely to scratch the surface of its deep 
meaning. 

“The three essentials to the effectiveness 
pf an organized group are: cause for or- 
ganizing, that is, an objective; enthusiasm 
and proper publicity; well-ordered ma- 
chinery. 
upon the momentum and vigor of the 
others; all, working at top speed, are 
bound to result in success. Numbers 
promiscuously obtained amount to com- 
paratively little; numbers intelligently 
enlightened and active are irresistible. 

“The objective of the National Woman’s 
Party is equality of men and women 
under the law; not forty-eight varying 
interpretations of the term equality, cor- 
responding to the number of States, but 
one clearly stated definition embodied in 
a national mandate, the Lucretia Mott 
Amendment. Strange is it, the number of 
people who believe that with the vote 
women obtained equality with men of 
legal status and citizen rights. The vote 
was, in truth, only the first step towards 
equality. There is not a single State in 


Each is absolutely dependent 


the Union in which there do not exist 
laws discriminating against women in a 
greater or less degree; and, in order to 
eradicate thesq unwarrantable statutes, 
most of them archaic, and set up in their 
place an unequivocable guarantee of 


Equal Rights, every believer in virtue, 


liberty, and equality must set his and 
her face steadily on this standard. Moth- 
ers and fathers, alike, must see beyond 
their own personal vision and safeguard 
the future welfare of their daughters. The 
children of today, both sexes, look to us 
to prepare the way for them so far as 
we are able. : 

“Enthusiasm; and publicity are two in- 
dispensable attributes to the success of 
any cause. Nothing in life is static; we 


go either backward or forward. In our 


campaign, we have one objective; it 
gathers speed as we drive forward. It 
will force recognition from our great 
Government because of its unquestioned 
righteousness; but it must reach the 
public’s ear and be accepted by the public. 
‘Failure is impossible. The country 
looks to us to spread this gospel. 

“Every organized group must observe 
the rules of order, Heaven’s first and un- 
changing law. Situations calling for con- 
certed action will constantly arise; there 
must be well-directed answers to sum- 
mons. Unsystematic procedure is never 
effective and it indicates careless think- 
ing. The working basis for an organiza- 
tion need not be complicated and iron- 
clad; but it must be formal if it is to be 
efficient. Nothing is Aine through * 
regularity. 

“Tt must not be imagined that, with the 
observance of the above principles, the 
royal road to Parnassus is cleared of 
drawbacks. In organization, as in every 
other kind of work, impediments arise 
that delay progress and fruition. To the 
inexperienced, they are disheartening; 
but to experienced organizers they are 
challenging obstacles, not to be dreaded 
but rather to be considered testers of 
mettle. A few years ago, there was in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature a clergyman of 
rare eloquence and humor. We who were 


lobbying at the time on school business 
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went to him for his vote. Fortunately, 
he was with us, so we listened to his 
homily on organization, part of which 
was as follows: Not long ago, said he, 
my mother and I were discussing a mat- 
ter and, after some time spent in argu- 
ment, we came to an agreement. I said, 
“Now mother, since we have agreed, we 
are organized; but you must be sure to 
stay organized.” She looked at me with 
her calm, amused smile and said, Al- 


AYING deserved tribute to one who 
P has pioneered unselfishly, brilliantly 

and with telling effect in a cause 
wherein all women are the beneficiaries, 
the Business Women’s Legislative Council 
of California has conferred upon Sue 
Brobst, of Los Angeles, organizer and 
first president, the title of Honorary 
President, thereby acknowledging the 


noteworthy service she has rendered and 


attesting appreciation therefor. 

By an amendment to the constitution 
of the Council ratified at its last biennial 
meeting, the title was created and be- 
stowed upon Miss Brobst, who thereby 
automatically became a voting member 
of the executive board. Referring to this 
action the following note appeared in the 
succeeding issue of the Council Bulletin: 

“A short sketch of the life of Lucretia 
Mott was used as a presentation speech 
by Frances Seiner to accompany a gift to 
our beloved Sue Brobst, whose six years 
of service as president of the Council has 
been of inestimable value to the work for 
the proposed Equal Rights Amendment to 
the United State Constitution, which 
amendment is named for Lucretia Mott. 
The gift was a miniature in oil from an 
original daguerreotype made of Lucretia 
Mott by Abel Fletcher at Massillon, Ohio, 
in 1848.” 

Sue Brobst, a past president, also, of 
the Old Southern District California Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, is a figure unique in the 
business and professional life of Cali- 
fornia. A pioneer in organization work 
among women of these groups, she de- 
veloped in the early days of women’s par- 
ticipation in politics, a wise, dependable 
leadership, the value of which her asso- 
ciates recognized and turned to good 
account. 

Early business training in Los Angeles 
brought her in touch with men’s political 
and civic organizations and she gained 
an insight into the way in which men 
played the political game—a man’s game, 
purely, in those days—with women doing 
only the paid clerical work. This aroused 
in her a strong desire that women, too, 
especially business women who had been 
and were working side by side with busi- 
ness men, should be given an equal op- 


though my son is looming high in State 
politics, I, his mother, intend to see that 
he remains true to his precept.”’ The 
application of this story is easily seen. 

One of the contradictory character- 
istics of human nature is that people, 
women included, we regret to admit, 
do not stay organized. They are prone 
to put personalities above issues; to sub- 
merge reason for united action under 
whims and prejudices; to weaken and 


“ (Reprinted from a recent number of 
The Western Woman, a quarterly pub- 
lished in Los Angeles, California, of which 
Ada King Wallis is the editor and pub- 
lisher.) 


portunity of expression on subjects of 
vital importance to both men and women 
since they were required by law to pay 
the same rate of taxes, house or room 
rent, gas and light bills, carfare, etc. 


We had read a great deal in our school 


days about the Boston Tea Party,“ says 


Miss Brobst, “—taxation without repre- 


sentation. Surely here was another Bos- 
ton Tea Party.” With some of these ideas 
in mind, she led in forming a temporary 
organization of business and professional 
women to assist in the election of a good 
government mayor of Los Angeles. This 
was in 1911. Later, this same group be 
came the nucleus for the Business Wom- 
en's Civie Club formed in 1912 for the 
civic education of business women. Miss 


Brobst was its first president. 


In 1913, when special State legislation 
for women wage earners was proposed, 
making provisions which did not apply 
to men doing the same kind of work, she 
took an active part in opposing it. It has 
taken nearly twenty years for the truth 
of her contention to become generally ac- 
cepted—that labor laws affecting hours of 
work and wages which do not apply alike 
to men and women doing the same kind of 
work are a handicap to the woman worker 
whether she be lawyer, doctor, clerk, office 
or factory worker. Classifying women 
with children in the labor laws and pre- 
venting them, under the law, from com- 
peting with men in industry, she insisted, 
had the effect of placing all women’s work 
in the class of cheap labor if it did not 
entirely deprive the woman of the paid 
job. 


In 1926, when she was a member of the 


Woman’s Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, several discriminatory bills 
were before the State Legislature and, in 
order the more effectually to fight these 
proposed bills, Miss Brobst and several 


other women of the Committee decided to 


form an independent organization, the 
membership open to all women who be- 


lieved in equal opportunity under the law 


Equal Rights 


even desert when the need for strength is 
most urgent. They have not yet learned 
the fatality of dissensions and unprinci- 
pled opposition. Not a very hopeful out- 
look, you say; on the contrary, yes indeed 
it is. Where there is no dissension, there 
is decay. The goal ahead gleams brighter 
behind clouds of opposition; when it 
emerges, it is haloed with success. Loyalty 
to principle knows no fear; it defies — 
tation to desert; it wins,” 


Sue Brobst—Pioneer 


for men and women in business and in- 
dustry. 


This was the beginning of the Business 
Women’s Legislative Council of California 
of which she was organizer and first presi- 
dent. Finally realizing, in the light of 
experience, the hopelessness of continu- 
ally opposing State legislation discrimi- 
nating against women wage earners, the 
Council endorsed the proposed Equal 
Rights Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, providing that “Men 
and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 

This campaign for equality has spread 
to business and professional women’s 
groups in other States, to the Federal 
Government at Washington and to for- 
eign countries. To further its cause the 
Council publishes a bulletin which has a 
wide circulation. 


The Council, at its last biennial con- 
vention, reaffirmed its stand for the pro- 
posed Equal Rights Amendment and 
Equal Rights Reservation to the World 
Court, should the United States join the 
World Court. Declared principles include: 


Me believe in the economic independ- 


ence of all women and that they should 
have the same freedom of action enjoyed 
by men. 

“That women, as citizens of this coun- 
try, should be subject to the same laws 
and regulations as men and should have 
the same legal rights and privileges. 


“That marriage should not change the 
status of a woman’s citizenship; her du- 
ties, obligations and privileges as a citi- 
zen remaining unchanged by marriage. 

“That women should have Equal Rights 
with men in obtaining employment, with 
equal pay for equal work and equal op- 
portunities for advancement.” 

A far-reaching service this, to be traced 
back in its inception to one young busi- 
ness woman in Los Angeles who, herself 
inspired with a high purpose, was able to 
rally about her those progressive forces 
which have been the means of over-turn- 
ing age-old prejudices and bringing wage 
earning women of all countries a little 
nearer their coveted goal — equality of 


opportunity. 


June 30, 1934 


A New Nationality Law” 

N its current number, the Journal of 

the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women expresses itself editorially as 
follows: | 

“The Dickstein Nationality Bill passed 
the Senate on May 10, having previously 
been approved by the House. The ostensi- 
ble purpose of the act is to remove the 


inequalities still existing between men 


and women in the nationality laws of the 
United States. It purports also to clarify 
the ‘status of children born out of the 
United States, one or both of whose par- 
ents are American citizens. No interpre- 
tation of the act has at this writing been 
given by the Attorney-General, nor, of 
course, has there been any opportunity 
for administrative interpretation by the 
Department of State and Labor in carry- 
ing out its provisions. Consequently, the 
interpretation given here rests simply 
upon its wording. 

“To one interested in a general simpli- 
fication of nationality laws and procedure, 
as well as to an advocate of real equality 
in the treatment of men and women, the 
bill just passed is unsatisfactory. On 
reading it over one has the impression of 
giving with one hand and taking away 
with the other. For example, it looks like 
equality to provide that either a man or a 
woman who marries an American citi- 
zen may become naturalized without dec- 
laration of intention and after three years 
residence in the United States. Hereto- 
fore, an alien woman marrying an Ameri- 
can man was able to become naturalized 


“Rare Women's 


HERE are wom- 

Trades en in all but 
thirty occupations 


* 80, 1984. trades enumerated 


in the census. This 
is one of the findings in a survey con- 
ducted by the professional and business 
women’s clubs. What are some of the 
doors of opportunity that still remain 
closed to women? A glance at the 1930 
census report of occupations will show. 
There are no female plumber’s appren- 
tices in the United States, though there 
was one female master plumber in the 


country in 1930. There are no female 


boilermakers, coopers, carshop mechanics, 
printing pressmen, roofers or rolling-mill 
workers. There are no women structural 
iron workers, bus conductors, stable- 
hands, locomotive engineers, railroad con- 
ductors, brakemen or switchmen. There 
are no female soldiers, sailors or marines 
in the employ of the United States. 

In a number of occupations the women 
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Feminist Notes 


after one year's residence, while a man 
marrying an American woman had to go 
through with the usual ‘naturalization 
process. On the surface, this was a dis- 
crimination against men, and there is 
something to be said for the psychological 
benefit of being able to acquire the citizen- 
ship of one’s wife without too long a 
period of waiting. The reason for the 
former provision was that an alien wom- 
an, on marrying an American citizen, usu- 


ally lost her own nationality and became 


stateless until she could acquire American 
citizenship. In most, if not all cases, a 
man does not lose his nationality by mar- 
rying an American citizen. As a result of 
this new act, an alien woman must be 
stateless for three years instead of one 
when she marries an American citizen, 
and it is difficult to see what compensa- 


ting advantage has been gained by the 
men. If all other countries had nation- 


ality laws similar to those of the United 
States, and if the women of other coun- 
tries did not usually lose their nationality 
by marrying men of foreign nationality, 
this inequality would not arise. But the 
principal countries from which aliens 
come to live permanently in the United 
States do not have such laws, and the new 
act creates—or at least prolongs—a defi- 
nite hardship for women. 

he elause of the act which-seems to 
cause the greatest difficulty in proportion 
to the benefit it confers is the first one, 
which regulates the status of children of 
American citizens born outside of the 
United States. Such a child, one of whose 


Press Comment 


show the merest chemical trace. This is 
not an entering wedge, but a survival. In 
the last census there was one telephone 
lineswoman, one street cleaner, one rail- 
road porter, one stonecutter, one glass- 
blower, one lead or zinc miner. But there 
were five street-car motorwomen, nine 
coal miners, eleven charcoal burners, and, 
actually, nine blacksmiths, fifteen forest- 
ers and ninety-five lumberwomen. 


Ancient Barrier T used to be that 
Falls” | when a woman 
took a husband she 
had to take a great 
many economic dis- 
abilities along with 
him. We are slowly changing that condi- 
tion. Marriage in the United States took 
a stride toward equal partnership this 
week when President Roosevelt signed 
the new nationality bill. 

Today, in addition to retaining her own 
citizenship when she marries an alien, a 
woman has the same right as a man to 


New York Times, 
June 6, 1934. 
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parents is an American citizen, may now 
derive citizenship through the mother as 
well as through the father. That is un- 
doubtedly a gain, but made at great ex- 
pense to those children—much more nu- 
merous—who have previously been able to 
claim American citizenship on the basis 


of the American citizenship of both par- 


ents or of the father. Formerly, such chil- 
dren became American citizens at birth. 
Now they do not become American citi- 
zens until they reach the age of twenty- 
one and then only after taking an oath 
of allegiance to the United States within 
six months of the twenty-first birthday. 
The children of one American parent 
must also reside in the United States for 
at least five years continuously imme- 
diately previous to the eighteenth birth- 
day in order to obtain the benefits of the 
law. 

“This bill was introduced independent- 
ly of the President's Commission men- 
tioned in the report published in the April 
Journal, and it is not clear how it will 
affect the work of that body. One can only 
regret that the present bill was rushed 
through without waiting to see the Com- 
mission’s draft, which might have incor- 
porated its benefits without its defects.” 


Feminist and Diplomat | 
SPAPER, reports state that Julia 
Woodruff Wheelock, who was en- 
trusted with the diplomatic representa- 
tion of the United States in Yugoslavia, 
has now taken over her new duties in 


Belgrade. 


determine whether their children shall 
be American citizens. 


Not only has the United States enacted 
this principle into law; it has also led 
other nations of the world in signing the 
equal nationality convention which is to 
extend equality in this respect to women 
everywhere. 

It is surprising, when you come to 
think of it, that women have had to wait 
so long and work so hard to attain this 
privilege. Their achievements in the mas- 
culine world have won them such univer- 
sal respect and custom has accorded them 
such a generous treatment that it is some- 
what of a shock to find legal and eco- 
nomic barriers carried over from a more 
primitive past and long since leveled in 
countries with newer constitutions still 
standing against them. 

Only occasionally the barriers make 
their disagreeable presence felt. But un- 
til they are lowered the United States is 
scarcely an adult and civilized nation. 
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Germany Conceals 
Camps for Women 


ERLIN—Little is 
Lnown of one 
of the most inter- 


York ‘esting experiments 
9 
“April 19, 193 4 of the new régime 


in Germany. It may 
be described as an 
effort to incaleate in German women love 
of the land and its cultivation by actually 
turning them into farmers, accustoming 
them to the hardships of agricultural life 
and teaching them to prefer 6 
oceupations. 


It is believed 10,000 women are dis- 
tributed all over the country in small 
agricultural camps for women. They live 


without Iuxuries and do all the work men 


normally do on farms. They plow, they 
sow, they; cultivate. They rise with the 


sun and go to bed with it and their only 


pleasures are those of mutual companion- 
ship. But they are acquiring the strange 
fascination that comes from the toil of 
cultivation, the of 
crops. 


Rights 


aged. The Propaganda Department is 
strangely silent about them. The only 
foreigners who have inspected any of 
them are said to be two American women 


who chanced npon one of the camps and 
. insisted on visiting it. They were wel- 
-comed by the inmates as a break in their 


somewhat monotonous life. 


The identity of the Americans and 
what they plan to do with the knowledge 
they acquired is not known. They are 
supposed to have returned n after 


one News from the F ield _ 


Correction 

O* page 158 of Equat Ricuts for June 
16 it was stated that a course on 
“The History of the Woman Movement,” 
the first to be included in any college 
curriculum, would be given by Dr. Mary 
Wilhelmine Williams of Goucher College, 
conveying the impression that this course 


would be presented fon the first time by 


Dr. Williams in the fall. The fact is that 


the course was introduced in 1922 and has 
been given every year, except one. It was 


given in 1933-34, and from now on will 
be offered in alternate years unless the 


greatly increases. 


| What Prise | 
HE Government Workers’ Council has 


a “leaflet, “What. Price Mar- 


riage?”, dealing with the present-day 
problems of the married woman who 
wants to earn her living. It emphasizes 
especially the effect on women and mar- 
riage of the Married Persons’ Clause of 
the Economy Act. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Government Workers’ 


Council or from the Literature Chairman, 5 
Alva Belmont House, at five cents a copy, 


twenty ve cents for ten; and ‘five 
cents for fifty. 


Branch 
108 to 150 people attended the an- 


nual card party for the benefit of 


the work of the Maryland Branch of the 
Woman's Party last Saturday afternoon 
at the residence of Dr. and Mrs. Donald 
R. Hooker in Roland Park, Baltimore. 


Ovwing to the fecord-breaking crowd, 


ecard tables were placed not only in the 
spacious library and on the porches of the 
Hooker home, but also on the lawn and 
terraces. While their elders played cards, 
several youthful affiliates of the Party 
took advantage of the delightful weather 
to take a dip in the Hooker swimming 
pool. Delicious refreshments, including 
raspberry ice made from raspberries 
grown in the Hooker garden, were served 
at the close of the playing. ee 
Grace M. Hartnett, general ain 
of arrangements, was congratulated on 
her excellent work. She was. assisted by 


spoke. 


Amelia Himes Walker, HHmma Maddox 
Funck, Helen Elizabeth Brown, Mrs. Reu- 
ben Finnell, Mrs. Theodore W, Forbes, 
Mrs. N. Louise Graham, Betty. McGing 
and Mrs. Charles Baldwin, chairmen, re- 
spectively, of the Maryland and Baltimore 
City Branches, the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Council; Howard, Har- 
ford. and Baltimore County Branches, 
Goucher. College Council and the Indus- 
trial Council of the Maryland. Branch. | 


Recent Activities, District of Columbia 
Branch 


A BRILLIANT garden party was held 


for Sarah Tarleton Colvin, National 


Chairman, of the Woman's Party, on her 


recent visit to ‘Washington, in the garden 


Columbia Branch. 

Mrs. Paul Myron Chairman 
of Hospitality, headed the receiving line, 
and Lucia Hanna Hadley, Mrs. Tilman B. 
Parks, Mrs. Ernest Daniel and Mrs. Har- 
vey Wiley presided at the tea tables. 

Maud Younger, who had recently re- 


turned from California, gave the princi- 
pal address. Mrs. Colvin defined the Party 


aims in an interesting manner. Repre- 


sentative Kathryn O'Loughlin McCarthy 


of Kansas and Helena Hill Weed also 
Mrs. Edmund Kochersperger, 
prominent vocalist, sang very charm. 
ingly. 

Senora de of the President 
of Nicaragua, was the honor guest at the 
May tea of the Branch, which was held 


the last Sunday of the month. Senora de 
was 


ceompanied by Senora de 
‘DeBayle, wife of the Chargé d' — 
of the Legation. 

Lucia Hanna Hadley, Chairman, tatto. 
duced a number of speakers who had 
worked untiringly for the passage of the 


Equal Nationality Bill. Mrs. Max Rotter 


of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, gave a resumé 
of successful lobbying for the bill; Repre- 
sentative Virginia E. Jenckes of Indiana 
made an interesting address on the con- 
sideration given the bill in Congress, and 
Anita Pollitizer told of the pressure 
brought to bear from n nn, 
tions in the States. a 


At the ‘ion of the speech: -making, Myr- 
tle Rejane Patterson, chairman of the 


-Poets’, Council, paid a glowing tribute to 
Alice Paul, Chairman of the International 
Relations: Committee, and read a letter 


from the White House as follows: 


House 
Washington, 155 24, 1934. 
“My dear Miss Patterson: ey, 
“In accordance with your request, I 


have pleasure in sending you herewith one 


of the pens used by the President today 
signing the Equal Nationality Bill, 
R. 3673, an Act to amend the laws 


relative to citizens hip and naturalization: 
for other 


MV ery hincerely yours, 
(Signed) “M. Melntyre, 


Assistant porary to the President.” 
of Alva, Belmont House, 


22 very proudly exhibited 


the pen which is to be presented to the 
National Woman's Party. 


Urs. Marcus Coolidge, Mrs. bi ames 


Watson, Mrs. Charles L. Me Nary and 
Mrs. Paul M. Linebarger poured tea. 
The Executive Board of the Branch 


met at national headquarters, Wednes- 


day, June 6, at 8 P. M. The meeting was 
called to order by Lucia Hanna be sik 
temporary chairman. 

After hearing the reports of 3 
committees, Dr. Edith L. Allen read the 


Constitution and By-Laws, drafted by a 
speeial committee, of which she was chair- 


man, that might well serve as a model for 
similar organizations. The treasurer’s 
report was also read by Dr. Allen, with 


the statement that there were over five | 
hundred paid-up: memberships, which en- 


titled the Distriet Branch to a large num- 
ber of delegates to the National Conven- 
tion. 

The District Branch holds open house 
at national headquarters every Sunday 
afternoon from 4 to 6, and a large formal 


tea is given to members and friends on 


the last of month. 
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